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IN this Treatifehe endeavours to difcover what were 
the Sentiments of the Ancients concerning the Ori- 
gin or beginnings of this vifible World, of which he 
conceives Men in all Ages have had a true, if not a Di- 
vine Knowledge, as well as of a Divine Power, and of the 
intermediate Order, Viciffitudes and Ends of all things. 
And that Pythagoras was not the Inventor of the Mun- 
dan Syftem afcribed to him, but the Conveyer only of 
it from the Orientals, d^opp^a, to the Grecian Schools, 
where yet it received lefler Improvement as to par- 
ticular Explications, then it has by the Modern Incjuifiti- 
ons, (as he conceives) though yet he -grants that our 
Hiftories of their Opinions are* very imperfect, yet as 
•the Magnificence of a Stru&ur e may be judged of by 
its Ruines, Co in general we may have fbme Idea of their 
Do&rinesby the Fragments of them which are yet to 
be found in the Grecian Writers, as well Historical as Fa- 
bulous, or Muthical and Poetical. By all which he endea- 
vours to prove, that mod of the Ancients held very 
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much the fame Notion concerning the beginning of 
things with that delivered by Mofes in the beginning of 
his Writings, with which, he conceives, alfothat his alrea- 
dy publifh'd Theory is confbnant. It washisDefign alio, 
to have written a general Body of Philofophy, but the 
fenfe of his Age and approaching Death leems to have 
made him defift, and to fatisfie himfelf with what he 
liath hitherto performed in the preceding Books, and in 
this which hefeems to make the Seal and Confumniation 
of the former. 

He divides the whole Difcoiirfe into two Books. In 
the firft he endeavours to difcover what were the moft 
antierit Doctrines of all Nations concerning the beginnings 
of things, in* general. But in the Second heendeavour'dto 
colled all fuch Paffages amongft them as teemed moft 
confonant to,and confirming oi the Doctrines delivered in 
the firft part of his Theory where he had omitted taking 
notice of them, though in the Second Part he hath inter- 
mixed them with the Theory throughout, which there- 
fore did not need any fuch a Supplement. 

In the Firft Chapter he enquires whence this Knowledge 
is to be fetcht, which he conceives to be all from the 
Poftdiluvian Records, which were ail conveyed by Noah 
from the Antidiluvian, and difperfed amongft his Poftm- 
ty. Next he enquires where any Footfteps are to be found 
of it among theie. And fince he finds the Ancients di- 
vided the Nations of the World into Four Heads, com- 
prehending the whole Race of Mankind, to wit, the &y- 
ihians towards the North, the Celti towards the Weft, 
the ^Ethiopians towards the South, and the Indians to- 
wards the Eaft. He follows the fame Order in his En- 
quiry. And amongft the firft he finds no ancient Foot- 
fteps of their Philolbphy, and doubts whether ever they 
had any : Tho' Aharis is faid by Suidas to have written 
& Theogonia -, and a Septentrional Mythology hath been 
of late pubhfhed, favouring much of Antiquity. 
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Amongft the Celti he fin<h Phitofophy to have been all along, viz. among 
the Braids and Smnothn ; of whom yet we have but a dark Account, that 
they profefs'd tounderfiand the Order and Motions of the Heavens, and the 
Will of the Gods ; and that Strobe fays, they uughr the Worlds Periods by 
Water and Fire, and held a traufmigration of Souls, as the Pythagoreans ; 
tho' they are thought to have much preceded him, and to have been the moft 
ancient for Mythologick Theology. Of this Clafs were what Philofophers were 
to be found anciently among the Germans, Britains, Spaniards and Italians ; 
offomeof which Strabo affirms, that they had Poems of their Laws, &c. of 
6000 years flan ding. Thofe among the ffetrufd, Diodortis Siculus fays, ftudied 
Philofophy : And i'lutarcb fays, they had the Notion of the Annus Magnus, 
or Periods of Revolutions, and that the Romans had their Sacred Rites from 
them. 

Among the Mthidpians the Gymncfopbifis were famous ; but we can find very 
little information what their Philofophy was. They were Celebrated indeed 
for their Laws, Government and Converfe with the Gods, and had a very an- 
cient ufe of Letters ; and hid Colledges of Priefb which taught Philofophy 
and Theology. Thefe are faid by Lucian to have been the firft Aflronomers, 
and to have taught the ^Egyptians. But as to the Theory of the Earth, there 
is nothing of theirs to be found. And indeed, moft of the Ancicnr, Authors 
that writ purpofcly of them are now no more to be found. 

Having pafstf over thefe three Heads without making much Difcovery to bis 
purpofe, he in the Third Chapter comes to the Orientals or Indians, compre- 
hending all the Ajlatis; and fome of their Neighbours, as the ^Egyptians and 
Greeks. He begins then with the moft Eaftern Nation, the Seri of cbiiufis* 
Cilfus and Dionyfim call them Atheifls, becaufe they had no Idol-Temples or 
Worfhip ; and Barbarians, becaufe they had no Commerce with other Nati- 
ons. So that it feems little of their Learning was known to the Ancients; 
though of late years they have been much better known, to have very ancient 
Hiftories, and fome that mention the Flood and the beginnings of things. 
But by what we can learn, their Phyfiology is much inferiour to whit was 
known in the Weflern Parts, as was alfo their Mathematicks, being all of 
their own Production, and not borrowed from any befides. Contrary to that 
of the Greeks, Romans, and other Europeans, who derived all from others. 
Puffing from thefe to the South, lie meets with the Bwchmans, Philofophers 
celebrated in all Ages for their Devoting themfelves wholly to Contemplations, 
of unknown Original, but yet worthy to be more diligently enquired into, 
both for their Eminency in Phyfiology and Agronomy, though both wera 
wrapped up and vailed under Mythology : Yet they had fome Notions con- 
cordant with the Gne^. Strabo alfo fays, That they held the World to have 
b'-en generated, ani was corruptible ; That it was form'd out of Water, but 
the reft of the Univerfe from other Principles. The chief of thefe were moft 
honoured, and abfolutely free, neither Governing, nor Governed by any. 
This is the Sum of what can be found amongft the Ancients concerning their 
Natural Philofophy. 

In the Fourth Chapter he enquires concerning the Ajfyrians and Babylonians, 
who were the firft Empire after the Blood : Thefe are accounted the firft 
who cultivated Literature and had Publick Schools at Eabylon , which con- 
tinued fo till the time of Nebachadmner and Danitl. Thefe Learned Men 
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were calfd Chaldeans and Magi ; and the chief of them were Phyfiologers 
and Aftrooomers, and ftudfed lawful Arts, as may well be concluded •, for 
that Daniel accepted the Prefedure of them: Thefe excluded the Aftrologl- 
aos and Diviners from their Habitations. To thefe Pythagoras reforted to 
learn the Motions of the Heavens, and the Original of the World, faith Ju-~ 
flint. VLos-pomrttenv and nmffAtymentV' Thefe were then under the Perfians, 
but the remainders of the Chaldeans and Babylonians. However ; nothing is 
left of their Opinions but what Diodorus has hinred, That they believed the 
Matter of the World Eterml, but its Form, Order and Ornament to be con- 
ftimced by Divine Providence. And further, That they believed the Earth to 
be of the Form of a Schiffor Tray : Only he fpraks of their Antiquity, and 
of makmg Aftronomical Obfervations many Ages before Altxander. This is 
all that Is intelligible .• All the red concerning their Oracks of Ziwfier, Sec. 
is nothing but Canting, and a Jargon of Scraps of we know not who. 
*Tis pity we have loft the Works of Berofus, who had written, their Opi- 
nions. 

In the Fifth Chapter he fpeaks of the Perjtan Magi, who cultivated Phjfi- 
ology as well as Theology. Thefe had a Tbeognnia like the Greeks ; and 
fre-m thefe Pythagoras learnt the Origin of the World, and the Motions of the 
Heavens. Thefe taught likewife the Periods and Renovation of the World. 
The Prince of thefe Magi' was Zoroajltr, of which he judges there were 
two. The Per/tans held the Elements, Stars and the Heavens to be Gods ; 
and worfhipped moil the Sun among the Stars, and the Fire among the Ele- 
ments : And under the Nature of" Jupiter they comprehended the whole Cir- 
cuit of Heaven. They, as well as the Grtel^, Romans aad Hebrews , con- 
tinually nourifh'd the Fire. And the Egyptians as well as ether Nations much 
honoured it. The Perfians fuppofed this Fire to have fallen from Heaven ; 
and the Stoicks call'd it Jwfnir, into which all things refolved. Thus their 
Theology was Phy.feology, and all their other Rites may be in the fame man- 
ner refolved 5 of which Herodotus has given a plain- Account : In which he 
particularly takes notice, that in their Sacrificing they fung their Iheogonia^ 
which our Author conceives to be of the Origination of things. Of Zoro- 
asJ>r, Pliny relates that he left Two Millions of Verfes, expounded by Her. 
mippus. The Arabians mention Twelve Volumes, each filling a whole Bulls 
Hide of the Writings of Zoroafitr to be left to the Magi. Suidas men- 
tions divers Books of the fame," concerning Dreams and Afkonomical Pro- 
ductions, and Four Books of Natural Philofophy ; but all are loft; and what 
goes under his Name are all Fictitious, except one Fragment preferved by 
Plutarch out of Theopempus ; another by Porphyrins in Antro Nywpharwn, 
out of Eubulus ; and a third by Eufebiits, out of a Peyfian Book, which lie 
will have Zortafier's. As the beginning of thefe Magi was unknown, fo was 
their end ; yet fome remained to the time of Alexander; and 'tis beiieved 
they fell with the Perjtan Empire - , and all that had been written concerning 
them isalfo perifii'd. Such were Hermippus Smyrmeiis, Pallas, Oflhitxe-s, Eu- 
bulus, TbtoAotus Mfpfuiftenus, Hermodorns Plk'onicm, Antefiheres or Rbo- 
donis, Zanthus iydtn, Sotion'.s, Dinon, Tbeopompus, Eudemus Rhtdius, ssd 
Clear AasSolenfts. 
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In the Sixth Chapter he enquires after what is to be met wlrh. among the 

Arabians and Phoenicians. The Firft 1$ Job, vchom he makes an Arabian, 
before the time of Mofes, who had the knowledge of Letters, and of the 
Heavens, arid many other parts of the Creadon, befides that of the Wor- 
fhip of the true God. This Knowledge lafied to the time of Solomon , as 
appears by the Queen of Sheba : Nay, till the Birth of Chrift, at appears by 
the Magi that came to Worlhip him. The Zabii he makes to be fome of the 
ancient Arabs, among whom Abraham was bred. Thefe boafl of having the 
Religion of Noah. To thefe, Porphyry fays, Pythagoras went: And Pliny 
affirms the fame of Democritus : But thefe fince that time hare degenera- 
ted, and have taken up the Grecian Learning ; though they had alfo translated 
into their Language the Ancient Learning of the Egyptians, Ptrfians and 
Chaldeans ; Jiut thefe were burnt by the Strains. What Writings yet remain 
among them are thought not older than Eight or Nine Hundred Years. The 
Hchntes among the ancient Arabs held the World Eternal, and the Soul 
mortal. Hence their Proverb, Vtcri pariunt, Stpulchra deght'mnt, The Womb 
makes, the Tomb takes. Next for the Phoenicians, he finds them very an- 
cient, and early knowing in Letters, Arithmetick, Aftronomy, Phyfiology, 
Navigation, Foreign Trade and Plantings lhales and Zeno were Phoenician*, 
and to them wear divers of the Qrit^ Philofopherf. Stab? fays, that Mofcbtts 
found the Hypothefis of Atomis before the Trojan War. The Philofophy be- 
fore the Trojan War wasa.ll by Tradition, but after that came in the Rational 
and Difputative. Nothing remains of Sanchoniathon't philofophy, but that he 
had fiudied the Kofmogman of Taautes, deducing the World from the ancient 
Chaos, and a precedent iauV or Matter. He wrote a'fo divers other Philofo- 
phical things^ but they, as well, as all the other Authors that wrote of the 
Phoenicians, as Theodotns Hytfkratts and Mochus, Jftfiims, and Hkrmimns 
BgyptixsMtc wholly loft. 

In the Seventh Chapter he enquires what Footfieps of ancient Phy/ica] 
learning Is to be met with among the Hebrews, ?nd in. their Cabala. Firft 
he notes, that Laclantius wonder'd why Pythagoras and Plato went to the 
Egyptians for Knowledge, but not to the Hi brews ; which is an Argument 
«bey were not then confiderable for that kindof Knowledge; that is, Phyfica! 
and Mathematical. What they had was contained in their Cabala, wh'ch 
they pretend to have received from Mofes. But whatever it were at firft, 
it hath been much depraved with Rabbinical Figments and Chimera's : Such 
sre the Myftical Numeration by the Letters of Words ; fuch are the Magicaf 
Spells derived alfo thence ; fuch the evpreffing common Notions by a fort of 
Myftical Words, or Characters, or Numbers, to make it more wonderful to 
fach as do not underftand it. Which was a trick made ufe of alfo by Py- 
tbagoras in his Symbols, by the Egyptian i. in theij Hierogiophicks, and by the 
Htrmetuki in their Cant : All which, if the Veil were remove*?, would appear 
empty Nothings, being of no other ufe, but to amufe the Ignorant and con- 
ceal their own Defefts and Emptihefs. They divided sheir Cabala into No- 
minal and Real. The Nominal was Triple, Gtmmatria, Notaricon, and Ihem- 
mra, p'ainly Modern and Barbarous Names. All confifled in muffling the 
Letters of Words mixed with Number. Reuclin yet fays, that the Jews 
affirm, that thereby may be found out all the Knowledge of Mofesnad Solomon, 
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«s well Divine as Humane, and that Solomon himfelf received all hi* Know- 
ledge thereby. 

The real Cabala they make Two-fold, i. e. The Doftrine of Sepbireth, and 
the Doctrine of the Four Worlds. They make 10. Cabaliftick Stpbirotb, vi%: 
the Crown. 2. Wjfdom. 3. Prudence. 4. Magnificence. 5. Severity. 
6". Pulchritude. 7. Viftery. 8. Glory, p. Foundation. 10. Kingdom, 
by wh:ch what they mean the Author underftanrls not. They pretend they 
are Emanations from God , and that they are Numbers emanating from the 
infinite Verity. He fpends fomc time in examining each, and their branch- 
ings out into divers other Subdivisions. But upon the whole he concludes, 
That the further he proceeds the more Obfcurity and Confuilon he meets 
with. Next he examines the Doftrite of the Four Worlds, to wit, A\ilatb, 
Brink, Jtt7 s irab, Ajhub, h e, the Worlds of Emanation, Creation, Formation 
and of the Fabrick; before all which they put the Enfophic^, or Infinite 
World, from which ail the other do fpring. Upon a more deli£ent Enquiry 
into the Contents of thefc myftick Doctrines the Author feems to think them 
all Chears, andconcludcs with the Words of Chrift, Men lovt Darfyefi ra- 
ther than Light, beccttfe their Deeds are evil. Every one that doth Evil ha- 
teth the Light, left he fhould be difcovered •, but he that doth Truth, cometh 
to the Light, that his Deeds may bemanifefi; fufpefting all thofe affected 
Obfcurities to be devifed by them to conceal nothing e!fe but their own Igno- 
rance and Deceit. The Author proceeds further with examining other parts 
of the Cabala : But upon the whole he finds nothing rational, or containing 
any real Knowledge. But he conjectures, that the moft ancient Cabala, be- 
fore it was confounded and defiled with Fables, might contain fomevvhat of 
the Origination of things, and their Gradations % but as it has been in time 
chang'd and augmented by imaginary Fables, and blinded with impertinent 
and Donfecfical Explications, it is now become a confufed Mafs of Iccongru- 
ities and Abfurdities. But by examining thefe Dregs, he conceives that the 
Ancients might hold, That before the Creation all things had their being ia 
God ; and that from him they flawed or emarated when firft made, and thai 
they will all flow back into him when they are deftroyed, which he conceives 
was alfo the Opinion of the moft Ancient Philcfophers ; and that there 
would fucceed other Emanations and Regenerations, and other fuccceding De- 
ftrudions and Obforpticns to all Eternity, as it had been from all Eter- 
nity, that Nothing was produced out of Nothing ; and that the things pro- 
duced never return to Nothing, but always have their Sublicence in God. 
Which Sence, if it doth not contain, he conceives it may be look'd upon as 
Salt that hath loft its Savour, which is good for nought, but to be thrown 
out of Doors. But if it contains any folld Knowledge, it ought to be mani- 
fefted or condemned otherwife .to perpetual Darkcefs. But left it might 
deceive the Ignorant, he cautions them to be lead by no Authority that is 
not Divine, nor by any Reafon that is not clear and manifeft. Before he 
leaves this Head, he enquires concerning the fffeni, a Sea among the Jews, 
cot unlike in their Manners to the Indian Bracbmans. All that thefe had of 
Philofophy, fays Philo, was of God, and of the Generation of things : But 
what that Knowledge was does not appear ; but he conceives it is to be learnt 
torn the Brathmm, with whom they agreed. 
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From thefe he partes on (in the Eighth Chapter) in hisSearch for the ancieriE 
Learning amongft the Egyptians, where he finds ic very ancient, and mueh 
celebrated by the Hebrews, who extol borh Mofts and Solomon, the one for 
knowing, the other for excelling it •, and by KhcGvie^s, as from whence they 
lisd derived their Knowledge. Upon a flri&er Enquiry into it, he finds it to 
be firft Geometry, as old as the overflowing of the Nile, upon which account 
ic was invented \ bat he thinks th?y were but Land Meters} and that the 
Greeks, as Tbales and Pythagoras, did make it Specuhtive. a. Agronomy. 
Bat this the Chaldeans knew; nor doth it appear which were the firft ; but 
he conceives both were very ancient, bat rude and imperfect, and much im- 
proved afterwards by the Griefs. However, he believes they had a true 
Knowledge of theSyitem of the. Heavens, and underftood the Motions of 
the Planets, &c. Yet he thinks that they did not underftand them fo well, 
as to reduce their Motions to Calculation. They are faid aifo to have cul- 
tivated Mufick and Ph^fick, bistthefe a!fo without Theories/and only by Tra- 
dition. And tho Herodotus fays, they had for every Difeafe a particular Phyfi- 
clati : Yet both thefe were much more improved by the Otters. They are 
(aid by others to be the Inventers of Chimiftry. Lafily, That they were 
knowing in Phyficks or Natural Science ; that is, the Cofmogonia, Tbeogonia^ 
or Theologia, which they Iook'd upon as the fame Science. They held the 
Earth to be formed out of the confufed Mafs of the Four Elements, or out 
of the Chaos; and a two-fold Deftru&ion of it, one by Fire, another by 
Water; That the Earth was of an Egg form ; and that we call the Vytbs.- 
gorick, Syfiem was the oldeft of ' all others, but kept among their Arcana. 
Their moft Celebrated Philofopher was Hermes Trifmegi(lnt ; though when he 
lived, or what he thought and writ is not known. Thofe that bear his Name 
are fictitious. But among the multitude of his Writings, his Cofmologia, 
mentioned by Philo Riblius, is loll. The Egyptians preferred their Learn- 
ing by their Priefls, who had CoIIedges in divers parts of Egypt. They had 
it inferibed on Obelisks, and written in Books. The Babylonians had Coe- 
leflial Obfervations for 7 jo Years inferibed on burnt Tyles. Dejnocritus tran- 
fcribed his Morals from a Babylonian Column. The Columns of Hermes in 
Egypt art famous, on which were inferibed his Do&rtne. From thefe the 
Griefs and Phmiclans had much of their -Knowledge, and Manttho his Sa- 
cred Hi/lory. Amianus Afatcellinm'hyi, thefe Columns were placed in fub- 
terraneous Vaults, and were there before the Flood. Manitbo and Jofepbus 
afTert the fame of theirs, both poffibly the fame. In their Books were writ- 
ten their Laws, their Hiflory and their Philofophy. Somethings were com- 
municable, others were Arcana, not to be rievulgtd. They had a!fo a 
two-fo!d way of Writing, one Common, another Sacred. This was writ- 
ten with Hitroglypbrckj. The Sracbmans have not only a different Cha- 
rade,- , but a different Language to preferve their Philofophy. Thefe 
Prfefis were ftrict Concealers of their Secrets, as many Authors co.nplaia of 
them. Nor was Pythagoras admitted without being firft Circumcifed, and 
otherwife qualified. The Ejfeni, and others, ofwher Nations, as Pftfians, 5> 
rians, and Indians, adminiiired Oaths, &c. of Secrecy. They funher ob» 
fcured their Knowledge by Symbols, .^Enigma's and Fables, in which the 
Greeks alfo follow'd them, as did alfo moft other Nations in the Hiflories of 
their Gods, of which kind ht gives divers Inftences. Among thefe arc 
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Hie . Mythologies of the Prophets in the Old Teftanaentj and the Parables -of 
Chrift in the N:w.This Mythologtck Gealus6"W«/fo'wcali8 Divine ;and 'tis plain 
Myhologies were made ufe of bv thj Ancients to conceal their knowledge from 
the Vulgar, and yet preferve it fafe for the Learned. Nay, Divine Providence 
doth fo conceal both Divine and Natural Knowledge, that this or that part 
becomes known to this or that Man in one Age, which hath lain abfconded 
to all preceding. This Mythologick was the moft ancient Learning among 
the Griefs, as he proves by feveral Testimonies! yet was it firft received 
from the Egyptians. This caufes him to enquire whether the Works of Hn- 
ms were fo writ, and he finds by a place quoted by Eitfibws,. that they wet* 
firft written plain, then turned by the Son of Thabkn into Ajlegofies, and 
then tranfcHbcd into Oree^. So that plain Writing was beforeMythotogick ; 
and 'tis probable thofe that hive it Mythologically, had it before pure; and 
that the Additions that have been added to the firft Fables, have obfcured, if 
not quite obliterated the. concealed Senfe He propounds and anfwers two Obie- 
ftions, by which he fhews the Inconfifiency of Men's Aftions with their 
Knowledge, and fo Apologizes for the Egyptian Idolatry, and their Aflrolo, 
gick and Magics Practices. Laft of all, he enquires how the Egyptians came 
to lofe this Learned State they had kept for fo many Agrs, which he fhews 
to have proceeded from their being conquered and overun by divers Nations ; 
as by the Perjians under cambifes,' and fome fucceeding Kings, by whom i" 
began to decay. And by the Remans, who burnt the Altxindriari Library-, 
with which their Learning was.aho much defiroyed ; and by the Conqueft of 
the Sar actus totally extinguifhed. Amongft the loft Hiftorians of the Egyp- 
tian Learning, Manatho was the chrefeft, as appeais by TelHmoaies now c:r» 
unt, next Stnchoniathon, then Afclipiades, Petofiris, Htctteus , PaUphaw, 
and Cbtnmon, and many others. Thefe are Loffes, but nothing to be carries} 
with the lofsof the Library of Ptolomtus Philadtlphus, wherein many Muiads 
perifhed in a moment, containing the Sum of all Egyptian, nay, and all Ori- 
ental Learning too,. in all probability* 



Tnthe Ninth Chapter he enquires concerning the Graciaa Philofophy, of 
which, that he may the more fully give you the Hiftory, he produces fuft?« 
cient Proof to fhew it derived from the Egyptian ; not that he denies the 
Grecians to have much improved feveral parts thereof: That they learn'd 
their Geometry, Ailronomy and Arithmetick from the Egyptians, Cbalitans\ 
and Vboatkians, Herodotus, Plato, Ariftotle, Diodorus, Strabo, Lttitius-, 
Achilles TatUs, and others their own Authors do teftifle. Tis faid, Simi?amk, 
who lived Eight Hundred Years before the Trojan Wir, built. a high Tower 
in Babylon, oa the top of which the Aftronomers made their Observations, 
at which times the Grisly Jiad not the ufe of Letters. Mgreover, Caliche- 
uss fent into Gnece from Sabyhn Celeftial Ofcrvations for 1900 Years be- 
fore Alexander's time. And Epigtnis found Obfervations at Babylon for 720 
years, and others were brought of 480, as Pliny relates •, thefe were inferibed- 
on baked Bricks ; Whereas the Gm^Obfervaticns began with ffipparcbws and 
Ptolomy. -Yet though the .HHtprics were furnifh'd by the Barbari , tha 
rcalbns of their Motions were invented by the Greeks. But though they im- 
proved the Mathtmatick Arts, yet they vitiated the.Phyficks, which they 
alfo received from them. That the Greeks had thefe from the Barbari, Cte* 
nuns Altxandrirm aad Eufebins both teftifle ; as doth alfo Porphyrins and Jc- 
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us, and DMtrus Skuhts, who affirm the Greeks moft eminent for diSs 
Learning. As Orph'.us, Thales, Phtrecidts, Pythagoras, Solon, Plato, Eg- 
doxus, all fetcht it either from the Egyptians or Pb&nichns. Nay, the very 
knowledge of Letters was firft brought into Greece by Cadmus not long be- 
fore the Trojan Wit. Whereas Learning flourifh'd in Affyria, Egypt, Phoe- 
nicia, Arabia, Ethiopia, India, and among the Celti long before, that time. 
There were two ftates of Grecian Philofophy. The firft, which was the 
oldeft, moft of which was wrote in Verfe, treated of the Cofmogonia, or Origi- 
nation of things, by Thamyras, Lima, Orpheus, Mufern, Hejiod. Al.fo Tuaits, 
"Ztetopbtni's, Emptdoclis, Parmtnidts , and fome others , whofc Fragments 
are caUe'&ed by Stievins in his Poefis Philofophka: Ail which Poetick Wri- 
ters did mythologize the Cofmogonia, Homer only excepted. This the Au- 
thor proves by feveral Teftimonies ; and adds. That Orpheus was the firft 
that brought Learning intoGiw; ; that afferred the Oval form of the Earth, 
the Form the Author affignsto his Anddiluviao Earth: That he lived not 
long after the time of Mofes, and was the Founder of the Grecian Theology, 
«s Afrfes of the Hebrew ; and that both accommodated the Ceremonies re 
the Capacity of their refpeftivc People. That is, Orpheus inftituted fuch a Re- 
ligion as he could, not what he would, wanting the Divine Afliflance of Mi- 
racles which Mofts had. He was feign to make afe of Mufick and pleating 
My thologjck Stories to allure his People from Barbarity to Government and 
Society. For which purpofe it was of very great benefit , and generally 
made ufe of not only by Poets, but Legifluors and Phyfiologers. Orpheus ex- 
celled in all thefe, and firft taught the -Grecians, Religion, and the Regards 
and Puoifhments of another Life, which he proves by Heathen and Chriftian 
Teftimonies. But among thefe muft be diftinguilhcd what he taught the 
Vulgar from what was hisSecret Doctrine, for that he had both the SvpvJ's 
sy £nripf»Tof- Suidashyt, he fit id the heavens to be formed of the Mthtr, 
atid the Earth out of the Chaos, before which he placed Time as the meafure, 
but he makes them both coeval ; whereas others of .he Ancjects feparare them 
by a multitude of Ages. Emptdoclts makes ail theStars to be Fires, bmOrphtus 
to be Worlds; the Author fuppofes the Planets were meant. As the Moon 
was therefore called dniyjiav, which Orpheus firft aflerted Habitable, proved 
by Proclus, as alio that the Oval Earth was robedcfiroycdbyFire, and then 
to be renewed. Before he leaves this Head, he anfwers the Objections of 
Cicero, and more efpecially Gerard '/offius, who would perfwade that there 
never was any fuch Men as Orpheus, Mafias or Linus, wnofe Arguments the 
Author thinks no ways cogent or to be regarded, face thae are fo many 
pofravc Proofs to the contrary both in Heathen aDd Chriftian Writers. 

In the Tenth Chapter he enquires among the Gret\ Philofophers that fuc- 
cceded Orpheus : And firft amongft the lonu\s. Tliefe are the Second kind 
of Phyfiologers, who wrote exprefly and in Profe, not in Verfe and Mytho- 
logy, as the former. Thefe were Thales and his lonicks, vhtrecydts, Pytha- 
goras, ZenophanestParmenides, Lencippus, DemocritHs, Fmpedoclis, Plato, and 
others, to Epicurus and Arijiotle, in whom ended Philofophick Antiquity-; 
• except fome Fragments among the Stokes. Thales was a Vhasiician, but re- 
ceived his Knowledge from Egypt, and was famous for Gtomnry, Ailronowy 
and Phyfic^, and aflerted the Immortality of the Soul; and firlt writ a Dif- 
ccurfeof Phyficks, without Mythology or Theology. Nothing ot his Af- 
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fertlons remains but only that all things were generated out of Water. Which 
is agreeable to St. Peterand Molts. Pofiibly more particulars of his Doctrine., 
may be- found among his Folloxvers, Ana.ximtnd.tr., Antximmes, Aidxagnas, 
Archslms. Anaxtgoras then mikes a mind to Regulate Marter, aid move it, 
and was therefore called n«. He ranges the four Element by Gravity, and 
is fiid to have introduced Vortices. As for the Heavens, the foiiaxs much 
promoted the Knowledge of them ; he. Tht-y held the Heavenly Spa.es to 
be vEther ; the Stars, Fire; the Planets opaque Bodits : That the Moon had 
Hills and Vales, and was Ha'iitable, aad that it was cnlightned by she Sun, 
which was a molt pure Fire. He he'd alfo the Rotation, of the Earth, as 
alto the Annual Motion about the middle of the World, as Tnion Smpntm 
affirms. To (hew the Reafon why it is fo difficult to find what wese their tiue 
thoughts, He quotes this Paffagc oi-Pluturch. This Djftrine (that is, con- 
cerning the Heavens) was not celebrated and famous, but hidden and kept 
fecret, and it was difcourfed of with great Caution among a few under an Oath 
of Secrecy ; for Fhilofophifings concerning the Heavens would not be endured, 
becaufe thofe Teemed to reftrain and bind up the Divine Numiit to Caufes with- 
out Reafon, and to blind Powers,-and to involuntary Effects ; upon which Ac- 
count Ptotngoras was baniffied, and Anaxagoras put in Irons. Socratts alfo 
for the Name of a Philofopher was put to Death. Whence the Author, ob- 
fi rves, that in all Ages it has been very dangerous for Philofophers to .fpeak 
plain Truth amongft the Vulgar. 

In the Eleventh Chapter he enquires concerning tne Doctrine of Pythagoras 
and the Italic Philofophy, where he finds that/either Pythagoras wrote nothing, 
or if he did, even the Hiftory of them is loft .• So that nothing of his Phy- 
fiology is remaining fave only his Theory of the Heavens, which is ca'Ied the 
Pythagoric^ Syftm ; he placing the Sun in the Centre, and the Earth moving 
round it; the Moon as an Andfthone or oppofire Earth enlighraed by the 
Sun, the Comets to be above the Air, or between that and the Planets; that 
the Heavens were fluid /Ether, and the Stars fo many Worlds. We know not his 
Sentiments about the Cofmogonia, or Terreftrial Froduft ions.for he more bufied 
himfelf about Ccelefiial Speculations, and about Abilracts and Intellectuals, as 
did alfo his Followers, who treat of the Anima M*ndi, confining in Harmony 
indivifible and divifiblethe fame, and an other (as they Pirafe it) and fucli 
other Airy Notions as have no Foundations in Nature. But Octltm Lucunw, 
another Pythagorean* makes the World Eternal, both for Matter and Form, as 
he does alfo the Race of Mankind. But indeed t'ere is Iktle in this Author 
that favours of Pythagoras his Doctrine ; and Plato differs wholly from him, 
afferring the World to be made by God, and to be corruptible. Yet it mufl be 
granted that both the Pythagmans and Plamifls inc ine to make the Matter 
Eternal, but the Form Variable ; and they had both their Vulgar Doctrines, 
and their . Secret Doctrines. And though the Author cannot find any 
but common fenfe in his Myftical Numbers, yet he thinks tlsere might be fone- 
what more, which is now loft to Mankind : The ^hkf of thefe was bis 7V. 
traUii, the Seventh was not Ignoble, but the Tenth the N->o!eftand inoft per- 
fect of all. But of the Reafon and Signification of the!* neither any of the 
Ancients nor Modems give aav Satisfactive Solutions or Explications. Yet a!i 
the Ancients aflert this to be the Doctrine of Pythagoras. And therefore after 
having run over many of their thoughts, the Author thinks that Numbers will 
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prc-dace nothing but Numbers, not Things; and that converting things all to 
Arithmetical Operations was in the Pythagoreans and PLto»ifts a kliurc, not 
unlike that of the Peripatetic^, of turning all into Logical arras. Phertcidts 
Pythagoras his Mafkr, writ a Thengonia. And Empedocles, one of his Scho- 
lars, afferted the Sun to be a Mafs of Fire, and the Stars to be fiery, and the 
Earth made of ;he four Elements, united by Love, and fepai s-red by Strife. 
Tis uncertain whether fythagtras wrote or no, but certain that fbiMam, A> 
cbytas, aud Eudoxws did. And 'tis faid Vlato bought three Books of Philolauf, 
whence he took hhTimatts. Arcbytas is faid to have written many things, 
but all are loft but a Fragment about Mathematicks. Endoxm alio, and Em- 
pedocles, but all are now loft. The Writings affo of A'iihtle concerning the 
four Vythagorhfz Elements are loft, and !bme others. So are che Wrirings of 
Arijtoxenas, Htraclidts, Xeanthes Hermippm, Syrianus Didymus, and Eudoxws. 
Alio Moderatta Gaditanw, Alexander Volybijlor, Androcidm, and others. 



In the Twelfth Chapter he enquires concerning the Opinions of the Eleatic^ 
Sect, and of the Stokes. This Se& was Founded by Zenopkanes in the times 
of Anaximander, and confided of a Mixture of various Nations and Opinions. 
TheTJoftrine he held was, that there were infinite Suns, and infinite Moons 
like ours, which he faid was habitable, but that they were all Eternal. Var- 
menides held them to be formed out of Fire and Earth, and Men out of Clay. 
They agreed much with the lonick. Seft. Ltucippui and Dtmocritut were of 
this Scft, who introduced Atoms. Ltucippui acknowledged the Motion of the 
Earth on its Axis, and that when the fluid Mafs fetled into a Globe, it was 
covered by a dry Skin, which growing thicker, formed the habitable Earth : 
He fuppofes the Axis alio at firft right, but altered afterward ; both which are 
eonfonant to the Author's Theory. Democritm was an Auditor of Leucippia , 
and had travelled Ptrfia, Arabia", Ethhpia, Egypt, and India, to improve his 
Knowledge among the Learned of thofe Countries, and has written many 
Books, though all loft. Tis faid he affirmed the Moon to be a fired Body, 
but with Mountains, Hills, and Vales ; but the Author fuppofes only fiery Moun- 
tains, fnch as are on the Earth. Callimachus wrote of his Opinions. The 
Opinion of the Stvic^s is Famous for the Future Conflagration of the World. 
But little is to be found concerning the Produ&ion of ir, yet they afferted 
God to be the Author of it ; but to this they joyn Matter mixt aod of it felf 
without Motion. This was perifhable by the Conflagration, but she Divine 
Principle Eternal.as they efteemed aifo vx Matter it fc If, though the Form pe- 
rifhed. So the unformed World they made Eternal, but the formed to have 
both beginning and end. They held moreover, of formed Bodies, the Fire to 
be firft, and cut of that to be made the other Elements, which again were 
refolvable into it. Concerning the Mundane Periods and the Fare of the Stoic^s, 
little need be faid in this Difcourfe, it being well known. '?uny Books have 
been written by and concerning them, but all loft ; yet 'sis faid there is one 
Ancient Book or Piece of ApMonim Tyriu* yet exftint in fome Library, but 
not publifhed, concerning the Opinion and Works of Zim. 

In the Thirteenth Chapter he enquire* among the Vlatonlc\s, Ariflwlians , 
and Epicureans. Firft, fie fiads the Platonicks like the Pythagoream, to be 
rnofi taken up kt high Speculations of Abftraa Notions, and in affignteg Caufcs 
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of Things to Numbers and Geometrical Figures. Thus ?Utt in his Tumi*- 
makes nothing vifnle but Fire, nothing tangible but Earth, between thefe 
two for their own Union are placed Air and^ Water. The Solid Bodies he fup- 
pofeth made up of Triangles j Fire he makes of Pyramids, confiftieg of four 
Triangles •, the Earth of Cu^es, confiding of fix Squares, and each Square of 
four Triangles; the Air of o&otedronf, each fide divided into fix Sealeries* 
then the Water of Icofaedrons, com'ifiing of Twenty Triangles, each made up 
of Scalenes. To thefe he addi a 6oul, confifting of Numbers and Proportions. 
The befl Interpretations yet extant concerning it do not make Senfe or Reafon 
of it, and at be ft tie Author thinks it hut a Lufus Isginii. Further, he makes 
God and'Mafter to be the two full Princlples.to which he adds a third of Idea's. 
But ?Ut o\ Excellency was not for Phyficks, but for Morals and Theology. 
Divers Writings of the flatonifis are cut, and fome loft ; but thefe he pafles 
by, fincc we have the Works of Plato himfclf. And now comes to the Dregs 
of Philofophy amoagft the Epicureans ar-d Peripateticks. From P^fo's time 
to the prefent Age he finds nothing of Philofophy, nothing of Difcovery, no- 
thing but a Chattering and fruitless Methods of Wrangling. Concerning the 
Origination of things, there h nothing found to be met with in Ari[lotle or his 
Schools. They would make the World Eternal, both for Matrer and Form j 
Men alfo, and all things tlfe to be fo too. Befides, he trees not agree with 
his own Principles, deipofmg the four Elements one above the other, but fhews 
not how the Earth fceres to be in force parts higher than the Water. Then 
for the Heavens he makes Adamantine Orbs, and the Stars like Golden-headed 
Nai's f.ftned to them ." Thefe Orbs involved he makes to move round the 
Earth in 24 hours, that is every day. To this he introduces a contrary Mo- 
tion for each Planetary Orb from Weft to Eall ; the Matrer of thefe he makes 
incorruptible, hut below the Orb of the Moon he puts Fire Elementary, with- 
out Light or Heat. !n the middle Region of the Air he purs the Milky Way 
and Comets, For the explicating of all other things on the Earth, he intro- 
duces SuhftanriaJ Forms, ai.d Specifick Qualities, as infigmfisant as the Vytht- 
#»r k^ Numbers and Harmonies, Which being fo,he won ,'ers why it has been 
fo long-approved of by the ChrifHan World. Then the Aurhor giving a fhort 
Catalogue of his Errors, and Mds adieu to him,as to a bad Aflrorjomer,a worfe 
Thtologe, and the worft of ail Phyfiologers. His Catalogue is this: 1. That 
the World is Eternal and Incorruptible. 2. The Heavens folid, and moved by 
contrary Motions. 3. The Matter of the Heavens Divine and Immutable. 
4. The Stars to be deafer parts of their Orbs; and^the Planers to (hine by their 
own Light. 5. Light neither a Body nor a Motion. 6. Elementary Fire un- 
der the Moon. 7. The Galaxi and Comers, Meteors. 8. The Earth immo- 
vable, in the Centre of the World p. Up and down to be founded in Nature 
immutably. io. The Form; of Animate things fubftantiai. n. Senfatioa to 
be made b> Intentional Specks, n. Rarefaction and Contraction to be made 
by the increafe and decrcafe of Extension in Matter. 13. Providence not to 
defcend below the Mood. 14. The Soul to be hnhk-vett, and of doubtful 
Immortality. Next he vifits Epicurus, illiterate, yet of no Vulgar Wit ; he 
accommodated all things to his Senfes, and fo his' Notions were forthemoft 
part abfurd and vulgar. He corrupted only the Doclrines of Dmteritut and 
Lmipput. Upon the whole, the Author thinks his Doftrincs not worth con- 
sidering, but refers the Reader to Gaffendut. He concludes this Enquiry with 
giving the Names of feveral that have written of the Opinions of thei'e OmUn 
Philofophers, and of fomc that have written their <fa6'rfm*, or Secret Do- 
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flrines, as Vythtgow Zndntbeus, Vcrpbyrius, Numnius: He regrets the Mt 
alfoof many Poljhiftorians, as, Tbtopompus, Phavcrir.us and Aitxtnder Po- 
lyhiflor ; alfo feme of the Writings of Dtodorus Sicultts and Varm. New 
whereas feme alledge fome few others that have been famous for Philofophy 
in other parts of the World, yet not what they knew or maintained ; and 
there being no Monuments remaining of fuch their Knowledge, the- Author 
leaves them in theObfcurity he found them, and thicks he has performed 
his defigned Undertaking to fcek what there" could be found worthy of pre- 
ferring among the Finnes and BeJifls of the moil ancient Phtlofophers, 
more particularly relating to the B< ginning of things, and has left no 
quarter unfearched, nor omitted any thing which he judged material ro this 
purpofe j though other Particulars not pertinent, whether bad or good, he. 
has omitted, as being impertinent. 

To end this Difquifition, in the Fourteenth Chapter he 'enquires concerning 
the Beginning of the Earbarick Philofophy •, that is,whence the Egyptians, Ethi- 
opians, Chaldeans, Phoenicians, Arabians, Indians, and other Oriental's obtained 
their firft Knowledge. There are two Opinions concerning it : One, that they 
were invented by themfelves ; and the other.that they were taught by Mofes or 
Abraham. The Author approves neither of thefe. Not the firft, becaufc he meets 
with no Mention of Experiments, or Obfervations, or Reafoning and Demon- 
flratfons, or Method, or particular Explications ; but what was known was 
Traditional and Pofitive. Not the Latter, becaufc this Learning was eminent 
long before thpfe times; for that Mofes was bred up in the Schools of Egypt, 
and for that the Ethiopians were much preceeding to the Egyptians, Befides 
the Inftaoce of Job, who is thought by the Author to have much preceded 
Afofes ; for that he takes no notice of the Jewifh Laws, Ceremonies or Sab- 
bath, yet was he one that woifhip'd the true God; and for that the Age of 
his Life was above 200 years, and he offered his own Sacrifices without a 
Prleft. Upon the whole therefore the Author thinks it was conveyed to 
Mankind by she Sons of Noah, and by him from the Patriarchs of the Anri- 
diluvian World. Thefe are the principal Matters treated of In' the Firft 
Book. 
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IN the Second Bco^ the Learned Author defigns to make ufc of fuch TefHmo- 
nies as he can find amongft the Fragments of the moft ancient Phiiofophy, 
to confirm tfie Doctrines of his Theory of the Earth,de!ivered in the Firft Book 
thereof, for that he has not therein al'.edged fuch Teftimonies to confirm 
it, intermingled with the Difcourfe it felf, as he has done in the Second, 
but framed the whole from the Idea he had of the Nature of the things 
themfclves. And whereas in the former Book of this prefent Treati-e he hrs 
inquired after the Ancient Doctrines concerning the v.. hole, or the Univerfe : 
In this he reftrains his Search after fucii Pc&rirfcs as more particular!}' con- 
cern the Formation and Fabrick of the Earth only. In the firft Chapter 
then he finds, that the Production of this World out of a Chaos was the 
mod genera], and the moft ancjetH Doctrine of all the Learned, both The- 
ologers, Phyfiologers and Poets. He begins with Mtfe-s, and (hews, that his 
Tehit and Bobs* was the fame that the Ancients called Chaos. And the Apofile, 
Hcb. if. 3. does fo interpret it, and moft of the Chrifthn Interpreters ua- 
derftanditfo alfo, as do the Hebrews. As toother Nat'ons, they ehher de- 
liver it exprefly, as the Philofophers ; or Mythological!)-, as the Poets. The 
PhUofcphers differ only, for that fome afcribe the Formation to a Mind, 
ithcrs to Chance. He brings feveral Proofs of it from Phoenicians, Egyp- 
tians, Gretas Romans, Perjians, and from divers other Authors very famous 
among the Ancients ; but others, a* Orpheus, Empedocles and Heflod made 
Strife and Love to Operate in the Separation and Union of the parts of the 
Cluos. 



In the Second Chapter hecmjrfres what Form they afligned to the Primo- 
gencal Earth, and what Eflates it was to undergo. Pirft, For the Form, 
that it was differing fromthe prefent. Here firft he proves, by the Teftimo- 
ny of St. Peter, that there was a three-fold ftate of the Earth, vi^. the 
Paft, Prefent and Fuure. By the Pafi he fhsws was meant the Anridiuvian, 
and by the Future the New Heaven and New Earth, which he proves by two 
pafiages in Ifaiab, and one in the Revelation. This he fhews was a'Xo men- 
tioned by St. Paulln the 8th of the Romans, upon which Paflage he infills 
much to prove; that the Apoftle meant this three- fold ftate of the Earth ; and 
alledgcs the Judgment of the Fathers, TtrtMian, Irennus, Crigen, Hitrom, 
Chryfoftom, and others to confirm it. And then endeavours to anfwer fuch as 
had afligned other Expofitions of the Word Creation , of which there 
are three forts. One would have the Fallen Angels to be underftood, which 
he fhews could not be the meaning, fince they are not to be reftored. Others 
would have by Creatures to be underftood Men : But that cannot be the 
Senfe, becaufe the Creature and Men are diftinguifhed in the very Text. 
Thirdly, Thofe that would have the Gentiles to be meant, are the fartheft of 
all from the plain Sencc which he makes to be (the formed World,) and 
that it is to paft thorough three States, a former, a prefent, and a future. 
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In the Third Chapter he brings Authority to prove the Prfmif eneal Form 
snd Situation of *ht Earth, and wherein it difftr'd from the prefent, of 
which the Ancients fisd rnaoifeft KrtowTrd$e. The firft he alkdges 1s that of 
St. Piter, 2, 3, 6. where he fays the Words are oppoftd to thofe who avert- 
ed theflateof the World to be the famr «atnru: And adds, that St, Au- 
stin in expounding thefe Words of St. Ptttr, .doth fo und^rftand them ; to 
wit, that rot only the old Earth periflied in the Floud, but the Heavens aifo. 
HenexttDquires wherein the difference is between the former and the pre- 
fenr, and fine's St.Pet er there defcribing the fait, to affcrt it to be out of the 
Water, and to ffand by the Waters ; that is, (fays he) to be pkced above 
the Waters, and be fuftained by them. And by this he explains Pftl. i}6". 6. 
Pr«/. 8. 2 7. but brings no further Proof of his boftriae. 

In the Fourth Chapter he enquires concerning the Nature , Manner and 
Caufes of Deluges, but chiefly of the Univerfal. Here lie repeats what he 
has fafd concerning the quaatjty of the Water rcquifite id his Theory, and 
quotes aifo what Iftdab fays in defcribing a general Deluge, who makes a 
kind of Earthquake to precede it, for the Eruption of the Waters out of 
their Womb, and fcveral other places and Commentators upon them, who 
all fcem to mean Earthquakes. Then he enquires what are the Ctufes of 
particular Inundations, which he makes Three. (*. e ) i. The Irruption of 
the Sea upon the Low Countries. 2. Great Rain*. g> Eruptions of Waters 
out of the Body of the Earth by Earthquakes": Of" each of thefe he brings 
Examples out of Hiftory. The firft is Strntt's Description of the manner 
of making the Dead Sea where Sodom and Gomorrah formerly ftood bv an 
Earthquake. Secondly, Apaffage in Amiamis MtretlUnts about the finking 
anddrowaiag of places. Another out of Diodons Sicwtus concerning the 
City' of Atalaxtes, and of Stmba for Eubxa. Another out cf Zipbiline \a 
the Life of Antonim Pius, of the lofs of the City of Cf\icum. Another 
out of Diodons Sicuius about the lofs of Bura and Htiict. Another out of 
Paufoitiut of the Lofs of the City Idea. Then he mentions the Ogygian and 
DtitcaltoK Floods. Of Dtucalians he remarks a notable paffage out of Lucian. 

In the Fifth Chapter he enquires whether there be any Record among the 
Ancients that may confirm his Conjecture about the right Situation of the 
Earth to the Sun. Whence proceeded a perpetual Equinox without differing 
Seafons: For this he looks for the Defcription of the Golden Ages, vi\. fa 
VUto's Pkxdo, where he fays, under Saturn the Motions of the Heavens were 
uniform, but under Jufittr there was an «Wpf«ri* of the Heavens to the po- 
fturethey are now in, which was the Caufe of ail the Evil that followed. 
He fpeaks aifo of its Renovation, or being reftored to its former frate. Of 
thefe things we have an impetfeft Account^ by Teafon of the length of Tim* 
pafi > out thefe and greater, or more wonderful things have happened. Next 
for the Earth, Fhti fays it was equilibrate without Inclination, inpfWw xj 
dxtopk. Further, he makes the Seafcns all remperaw, whieh gave Meit 
long Lives. He makes alFoan AbyuVto receive the Water tnji&ed through 
the Earth ; but the Surface of it he ojakes fmooth, aod adorned with various 
Colours *nd Gems, as the Prophets and Sacred Authors do the Niwtihrx- 
faltm. 
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In the Sixth Chapter he enquires concerning the changed Pofition of the 
prefent Earth: For ihishehasa Cloud of Teftimonies beilde Vlnto, to wit, 
Amxagaras, Emptdtclts t .<Diogms, Ltuctppus, Dimcritus , who- all (peak of 
the changed Situation of the Earth's Axis, whofe Teftimonies he has elfe- 
wherc mentioned. Among the Invention of the Aflronomers, the Obliquity 
of the Zodiack aad the Seafons of the Year are afcribed to Thtles ; which 
is ao Argument it had not been fo from the beginning. Ear the Hiftories of 
the Progrefs of Afironomy, written by Eudtmus and Tbter, Srr/rmus hare pe- 
rifhed, which might have afforded more cogent Argumc.is. Here he rot n- 
tions what ffuid, Virgil and ffomn have faid to thk purpofc, in dtf..rib,ing the 
Golden Age and the Elizium of the Dead, From the Pacts he partes to 
fUtareh'i Defcriptioa of the Fortunate Ifles, which is a more modern Name 
for the Eti\ium, and agrees much with the. Paradifical Earth. And another 
out of Ditdens Siculuty of the lUmdjtbribatra ; which he fuppfes to be 
for the fame purpofe. From thefe Heathens he comes to the jewifh and Chri- 
stian Writer*) defcribing Paradife and the Garden of the Lord ; who do 
much agree with the Heathen JD:fcriptions of the Golden Age. He quotes 
If. Abarbantl upon the id of Genejis, and Aben E\*a 5 alfo Maiaonidts upon the 
iofft Chapter of the Senbidrim ; Munafleh Bin Ifrial on. the Creation, and 
Abraham Eccbtttenfis concerning the Teftimonies of the Jtwt and Arabians. 
Then for the Chrtftians he brings Tttianus : He quotes alfo Suidas, and fum* 
up all with Bt famine's Conclufion, That there was a perpetual Spring, and 
another Courfe of the Sun then at prefent. He adds, that Arifiotli thought 
the (hort and uncertain Life of. Creatures proceeded from the Oblique Motion 
of the Sun in the Zodiac^ : And that Mintuan fays, it was the Opinion of 
the ancient Ai'ronomers. He adds alfo a Paflage of Orpbrns preferred by ?rs- 
tlHS to the fame effeft. 

In the Seventh Chapter he difcourfes of the Defcription which lhtfes gives 
of Paradife, and of the ftate of Nature in the New World ; which is in ge- 
neral, That Mofts accommodated his Hiftory to the Capacity of thofe for 
whom he writ, and that ail he has faid is not to be taken in a flrift literal 
Senfe. Then in the Eighth Chapter he fpeaks of the manner of the Interpre- 
tations of the Expreffions of Mofts concerning the Hnamron % which is con- 
sonant to his Thoughts its the Seventh. And in the Ninth Chapter he endea- 
vours' to acfiver thoie who would have it to be. literally utiderftood. And in 
the Lift Chapter he propounds what things are worthy to heconfidered in or- 
der to the making a right Judgment of the whole; and more particularly, of 
what he hath more freely delivered in the preceding Chapters. He defires his 
Readers therefore to cotificler the Ufe and Style of the Eaftern Sages. 2. The 
mean and dull Apprehthfions of the Ifritlitts at the time when Mtftt writ, 
3. What Learned Commentators have faid of this matter. 4. What we are 
to think of the Great God, and what Thoughts concerning him are worthy, 
and what befcemiog. As to the Firft, Thefe Orientals, did for thetnoft part 
deliver their Dodrines in Mythology, ad taptnm Vaigi : But the? had alfo a 
more Secret Doctrine, which they ddiver'd only to fuch of rheir Schools as 
were of a more clear Uoderftanding. So that though many vulgar Opinions 
have been afcribed to them, yet they were fuch as were deliver'd for the Vul. 
gar, but that they had others referved for the more intelligent. So Iamblicus 
and Latrtw relaje fome Notions of fytbtgom, which accorded with the 

Vulgar 



(Six) 

Vulgar Opinion of the Heavens; yet 'tis plain he held the ether Doctrine. 
The Jewifh Doctors fay, the Law fpeaks with the Tongues of Men; that 
Is, with a Vulgar Style, yet they had their Cab alt to conceal their My/teries .• 
Nor was this Foreign to the Chriflian Schools. Secondly, The People of If- 
r ail when Mofn writ were of dull and uncultivated Underfianding, not fit for 
Natural Speculations or Divine Contemplations. Thus much Manajfeb Bin 
Iftatl fays, and fo does Mops Kaimonides. This he conceives to be the rea- 
fon why Mofesfo wrote the Hiftory of the Creation. Thirdly, Commentators 
both Jews and Chriftians have aflerted, That rr any things in that Hiftory are 
not to be underflocd Literally but Allegorically: For this, befides fhilafudi- 
m, who makes it all Allegorical ; and the CabalijU, whom he pjffes by, he 
names R. Mofes Efypths for a folid Author aflerting it, and Jofiphiis; as a!fo 
Arijitbulus, quoted by Eufibius, who is of the fame Sentiment, as were ma- 
ny of the Chriflian Fathers which he cites at large. Fourthly, As to fuch:as 
do not adhere to the Literal Senfe, headmonifbes them that they do not ad- 
mit any thing unworthy of God or of our Religion. 
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